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THE HANDEL SOCIETY. 

A spirit of resuscitation in the arts of 
literature and music is decidedly the pre- 
vailing characteristic of the present age, 
in evidence of which fact we may adduce 
the numerous societies that have been 
formed, the object of whose labours is to 
recover from oblivion and to return to the 
world the curiosities, and in some instances 
the beauties, of a former age. Hence we 
have, in the one case, the Camden Society, 
for the publication of ancient works, pecu- 
liarly illustrative of English history—the 
Percy Society, for the recovery of ballad 
poetry and prose tracts, illustrative of the 
same—the Shakspere Society, for the re- 
vival and explanation of the early English 
dramatists—and the E/fric Society, for the 
discovery and expounding of Anglo- 
Saxon literary antiquities; in the other 
case, we have the Musical Antiquarian So- 
ciety, for the revival of the works of the 
early English composers, sacred and se- 
cular—and the Motet Society, for the adap- 
tation of specimens of early sacred music 
of all countries to English words and mo- 
dern applicability. The proceedings of 
all these societies have of course much in- 
terest for their respective members, and un- 
doubtedly, considerable influence upon the 
world at large, but it is a question that 
naturally suggests itself, what is the cha- 
racter of the interest and the influence 
which belong to this anthological spirit?— 
Is it such as to enlarge the present field of 
art, or to extend the modern capability to 
comprehend and cultivate the beautiful ? 


that, insomuch as the retrospect of things 
which has been, enforces the perspective 
powers for the consideration of things 
which are, the result of the researches of 
these various associations must be to 
strengthen, at least, the thinking faculties, 
if not inform them, must stimulate and 
quicken the imagination if not enrich it— 
and thus far is this age advantaged by 
the revealing of the past: but we think, 
thus far only, for since the nature of the 
works which have been the chief produc- 
tions of these several publishing societies 
has been such as to excite our wonder 
rather than awake our admiration, to sa- 
tisfy our curiosity rather than to gratify 
our understanding, we think it may be 
said, without presumption, that there has 
been but small acquirement of practical 
knowledge or imaginative lore from the 
unrolling of what we may be allowed to 
call the mummies of literature and music. 
It is, in some degree, of consequence to 
study, that we should know how things 
have become what they are, that we should 
note the progress of the art which we 
pursue, through all its diverse imperfec- 
tions, for so we learn to estimate the pre- 
sent excellence of what has been and to 
endeavour a yet further development of 
the art. We think, however, that a much 
higher object should have been the aim, 
a much higher ground the sphere, of the 
exertions of these various institutions, than 
the production of illustrative exemplifica- 
tions, either of the history of a country or 
the progress of an art, and that had the 
very effective system of subscriptive pub- 
lication been applied, rather to the per- 
petuation of what is beautiful than the 


than of what is curious, of what is admir- 
rable than of what is interesting, the time 
to come would have had much more than 
it has for which to thank the present ge- 
neration. It is not our province to exa- 
mine the literary curiosities which the 
book societies have brought to light, nor 
is it our present purpose to investigate the 
musical peculiarities of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, dug out of oblivion 
by the Antiquarian and Motet Societies, 
but when we reflect upon the few works of 
intrinsic merit, of instruction, information, 
or of practical utility, that these two mu- 
sical institutions have produced, when we 
calculate how little we have learned from 
all that they have shown us, beyond an 
absolute abhorrence of our forefathers’ bad 
counterpoint, evinced in false relations, 
hidden fifths and octaves, and obscure part 
writing, and a respect and reverence for 
the great improvements in the art which 
the last century has made, we come to the 
conclusion, that some four thousand pounds 
has been a large sum spent to little pur- 
pose. 

Without considering one great and most 
important aspect of this prevalent tendency 
to explore the antique depths of the for- 
gotten former — namely, that it may be 
thought to show an incapacity to con- 
duct, or a disinclination to appreciate, new 
works, in the present generation—we shall 
proceed to point out, how, in our opinion, 
the fashion for antiquarianism in music 
may be better conducted. 

It is well known that there is no com- 
plete, and, so to speak, authenticated edi- 
tion of the works of Handel. Handel, 
whom all acknowledge with exultation— 








Our answer is, to this important query, 


recovery of what is old, of what is good 


whom all admire with emulation—whom 
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all hear with rapture—whom all study 
with enthusiasm — whom all 
with devotion, who are naturally gifted 
or educationally imbued with the power 
to understand—Handel, the Angelo—the 
Homer—the Moses (we may say so with- 


reverence 


out impiety) of music, demands of us, at 
least, this homage—to vindicate the im- 
mortal legacy which his intellect has be- 
queathed to the unfathomable hereafter, 
in clearing the text of his transcendent 
compositions, from the maculations and 
misrepresentation® with which neglect, 
ignorance, bad taste and conventionality, 
have obscured them; and to submit that 
deathless text, complete as well as perfect, 
to the world and to posterity. 

There are, at this time, several of Han- 
del’s works which have not yet been 
printed—(we hope soon to present our 
readers with a list of some of them) while 
those which are printed stand in a most 
questionable and most questioned shape. 
The editions of Walsh, brought out in the 
composer’s lifetime, are very far from per- 
fect—and those of Dr. Arnold, besides 
that they abound with errors of the en- 
graver, are disgraced by many wilful vio- 
lations of the author’s intentions, which 
cannot be too severely reprehended :— 
we adduce the “ Chorus of Virgins,” in 
Sampson, as one among many instances of 
the sacrilege which we allege. 

It is not within the means of any pub- 
lisher to undertake, nor of any editor to 
superintend, the production of so colossal 
a work as a complete edition of Handel, 
which would (according to a computation 
made some sixty years ago, with a view, 
at that time, to setting such a scheme in 
action) amount to, at the very least, twelve 
thousand pages! Such a thing should be 
undertaken and must be—for the various 
authorities for the ascertainment of the 
author’s true intentions, such as the auto- 
graph MSS. of Handel, the early and 
cotemporary transcripts of Handel Smith, 
the first printed editions, and the tradi- 
tional evidence of those who may be said 
to have brought down to us the popular 
knowledge of Handel, in his own time, are 
in the hazard daily of being impaired or 





lost, and should be, therefore, with the 
smallest possible delay, examined and col- 
lated. The only system upon which the 
accomplishment of such a work should be 
attempted is that of the appointment of a 
professional censurate, to approve the va- 
rious readings, and the opening of a sub- 
scription, which shall entitle members to 
copies of the works produced, to defray 
the necessary expenditure, and to guaran. 
tee the parties who devote their time and 
labour to the honourable and grateful 
task, from the risk of any private specu- 
lation. 

Such an association it has been, for a long 
We 
rejoice to see, at length, our wishes realized. 
—‘‘ The Handel Society” is formed, and 
in most active exercise of its important 
duties. The names of Sir H. R. Bishop, 
Sir George Smart, Dr. Crotch, Messrs. 
Moscheles, Mudie, Rimbault, E. J. Hop- 
kins, W. S. Bennett, J. W. Davison, H. 
Smart, and G. A. Macfarren, the profes- 
sional directors of the undertaking, are a 


time, our earnest desire to promote. 


respectable testimonial for its earnestness 
and stability; and we are glad to find, 
upon an investigation of the Prospectus 
which the Society has issued, and of the 
steps already taken by the Council towards 
the fulfilment of the promises therein held 
out, that there is every chance that the 
great desideratum of an entire and authen- 
ticated edition of the matchless works of 
Handel is about to be obtained. 

It is to be hoped, and indeed to be 
believed, that for the furtherance of an 
undertaking so truly cosmopolitan as is 
that of the “ Handel Society ”—since it is 
not of importance to this country only, but 
to every province of the civilized world, 
where the power of music is felt or cul- 
tivated — it is, we say, to be desired, 
that, for the furtherance of this great 
artistic endeavour, the proprietors of 
scarce or unique copies of any of the 
works of Handel, will give every facility 
of access to the same, for the purposes of 
collation, and that the Royal Library in 
Buckingham Palace, which contains the 
original MSs. of all the oratorios, and the 


famous “ Handel Bookcase,” in the pos- 





session of Mr. Brownsmith, which con- 
tains the original MSS. of the Italian 
operas, will be thrown open to the inspec- 
tion of the several editors to be engaged 
upon the work. 

The Council have, we learn, determined 
that their first production shall be the 
four “ Coronation Anthems,” composed 
for the coronation of King George the Se- 
cond—1. “ Zadok the Priest ;” 2.“ My 
heart is inditing ;” 3.“ Let thy arm be 
strengthened,” and, 4. “ And the King 
shall rejoice ;’—to be edited by Dr. Crotch. 
This is a good, an important, an appro- 
priate, and a most interesting omen of the 
Society’s intentions, and we hope to find 
it worthily followed up. 

We are told that many persons have 
already enrolled themselves upon the list 
of members, and we are glad to find, 
that Her Most Gracious Majesty and 
tis Royal Highness Prince Albert have 
commanded their names to be placed on 
the subscription list. 





SIVORI AND ERNST. 





Now that the powers of Signor Sivori are so 
generally known and so justly appreciated, it is 
not for us to enter into an analysis of his pecu- 
liarities, or a criticism of his merits; but, in 
taking leave for the season of this undoubtedly 
great player, we cannot withhold the comparison 
which forces itself upon us, between him and his 
very important rival, Herr Ernst. We acknow- 
ledge ourselves forced to this coniparison, and 
that, not more by the great and analogous excel- 
lence of the two artists, which naturally sug- 
gests a balancing of their respective merits, than 
by the strong circumstantial juxta-position in 
which they have placed themselves with one 
another; and we shall quote, as a motto, the 
very terse and strictly true remark of a professor, 
whose great experience and acknowledged judg- 
ment cause us to be flattered by the coincidence 
of his opinion with our own ; —‘ Ernst and Sivori 
are both artists—so to speak, great artists ;—but 
the difference between them is, that the latter is 
an Italian, the former a German musician,’’ Sivori 
possesses a command of his instrument almost 
unlimited ; a fine, broad, free, and open style of 
playing ; great brilliancy and finish of execution, 
and a softness of manner that is not by any means 
without its powers of captivation. Ernst has, no 
less than he, the capability to express upon the 
violin the uttermost caprices of the wildest 
fancy ; and he also has, far more than he, a fancy, 
quick, brilliant, and imaginative, to suggest the 
most delicate, refined, and passionate expression, 
which he pours out from his instrument with the 
enthusiasm of an author, rather than with the 
mechanical accuracy of a mere performer. It is 
singular that the short stay of Herr Ernst in 
London should have excited so much interest as 
to have given rise to two distinct parties in the 
world of music—the Ernstists and the Sivorists— 
and it is curious to remark, that the latter com- 
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prise nearly all the violin-players—we mean per- 
sons limited to the performance and comprehen- 
sion of that instrument—-and that the former con- 
sist of nearly all such persons as have studied 
and known music, in its wide and general de- 
velopments, persons who have spent their lives, 
in the analyzation and admiration of great works, 
rather than in the solution of mechanical intri- 
cacies and the practice of individualities. ‘The 
Sivorists allege that the head of the opposite fac- 
tion is uncertain in his intonation, unfinished in 
his execution, and, withal, so given toa morbid 
melancholy feeling as to be incapable of joyous 
expression. ‘The admirers of this much-vitupe- 
rated hero are thus forced upon recrimination, 
and adduce the performance of last Monday in 
testimony of his rival’s fallibility, asserting that 
he played many passages very far from quite in 
tune (for instance, much of the variation in trip- 
lets on the air from La Sonnambula, and a great 
deal of the minor variation in the same piece, 
which, however, he played with considerably 
more precision on its repetition, for it was, on 
account of its peculiar difficulty, encored); and 
that he lel many of his tours de force, ex- 
emplitied in the failure of harmonics and the 
like; and that, wanting the pure passion of an 
artist, either quick or morbid, he proved himself 
incapable of any great expression, either glad 
or grievous. For our own part, we despise 
this petty principle of picking out the failings 
of a great man—either in execution or imagi- 
nation—and prefer to mention only his pecu- 
liar excellences, as fit themes for admiration 
and for precedent. On the whole, then, we 
should say, that Ernst is remarkable for his full 
rich tone, especially upon the lower strings, 
while the tone of Sivori is, perhaps, sweeter 
and more even throughout the whole compass of 
the instrument ; that Ernst is remarkable for 
vigour and energy of style, and for grandeur of 
conception, while Sivori is to be more noticed for 
completeness and delicacy, and for prettiness of 
thought ; that Ernst, in his performance, seems 
to open the extremest depths of passion, and to 
expose the acute, strong, and impulsive workings 
of a musician's heart, while Sivori evinces only 
the superficial gallantries of art, and captivates 
rather than commands our feelings, by the tasci- 
nation of his graceful demeanour ; in short, to 
express all in a few words, we should say—and 
we say it without a scruple--that the just ba- 
lance of these two men’s merits is contained in 
this—Sivori is a fine player, Ernst is a great one. 

In conclusion, we will remark, that Signor 
Sivori must leave this vast and critical metro- 
polis with a proud recollection of his distin- 
guished success; still, we cannot but regret, 
for the reputation of the artist, and for the 
honour of the art, that Signor Sivori should 
have made himself liable to the equivocal charges 
which Herr Ernst has so successfully brought 
—- him, and which prove him to have taken 
advantage, without any acknowledgment, of his 
rival’s talent, in the fabrication of his own re- 
putation. 





TAMBURINI ROW AT MARSEILLES. 





Signor Tamburini, after having given several 
concerts at Strasbourg, Dijon, Lyons, &c. pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles with the intention of mak- 
‘aft his appearance there. On his arrival he 
failed to agree with the impresario of the theatre, 
even as to the terms for a single night’s per- 
formance. 

Great was the disappointment of the dilettanti 
of the district, and of the journalists who had al- 
ready nibbed their pens, and replenished their 
ink bottles for the occasion; ‘* What! depart 
thus without having afforded us the enjoyment 
of a single cavatina—of one song ! this is an af- 


We are at a loss to say of how many various 
stories, more or less flattering, Signor ‘Tamburini 
immediately became the hero. According to 
certain organs of the Marseillese press he had 
arrived for the purpose of pillaging the town, 
which purpose could he effect, he would only 
leave the unfortunate citizens their ears, that 
they might listen to him, and their eyes, that 
they might weep at his departure. He had de- 
manded one thousand francs per song—four 
thousand francs for four songs; and obstinately 
refused to open his mouth for a less price. 

Supposing all this to be true, it appears to us 
that an artist is quite justified in putting his 
own estimate upon his abilities, as those who 
treat with him have also a right to accept or re- 
fuse his conditions. ‘The commerce of roulades 
is similar to that of all other articles of luxury: 
during the time of war the government fixes the 
maximum price of bread, and certain other arti- 
cles of necessary consumption, but it troubles 
not its head about stuffs and velvets, and jewels 
and diamonds, Nothing is easier than not to 
listen to a singer who demands more than we 
can or ever will give him; and whatever his 
pretensions, we can see no pretext for attacking 
his morality, or for depreciating his private cha- 
racter. 

The followin, however, is an account of what 
appears to have taken place :— 

“It is quite ciear,’’ sagaciously observes the 
Sémaphore, ‘that Signor Tamburini has de- 
manded several hundred francs to sing at Mar- 
seilles, and taking into consideration his occupa- 
tion of accountant, he comes to us in a double 
capacity: he is, in fact, bi-facient: he sings a 
good song, and he understands book-keeping; and 
it is not our fault, if, for a while, we have lost 
sight of the laurel which crowns the brow of the 
— and perceive but the clerk sitting at his 
desk.” 

To sit at one’s desk! Such, indeed, is a very 
great piece of indecorum, at least in the eyes of 
Monsieur le redacteur of the Semaphore. How long 
has it been forbidden to a singer to be able to 
calculate: hitherto vocalists have usually been 
excused for their deficiency in such matters. 

We admit that it would be more economical 
to hear singers for nothing; doubtless, in such 
case, no emphatic eulogiums would be wanting 
on their noble disinterestedness, their magnanimous 
generosity ; but we dare swear that, in such a man- 
ner, it would be difficult to satisfy the demands 
of butchers and bakers, and of nurses for their 
wives and children; to pay the school bills of 
the little ones, and to give marriage portions 
to the big ones: for it must be remembered 
that a singer may, can, and will marry, and 
have a family, just after the manner of any 
other mortal. 

A letter addressed by Signor Tamburini to 
the journal in question has put all these charges 
in their right light. He demanded four thou- 
sand francs, not for singing in four pieces but in 
eight, and yielding to the solicitations of the im- 
presario, he reduced his demand to three thou- 
sand francs. Now it is well known that the 
Marseilles Theatre will hold easily twelve thou- 
sand francs: the recent performances of Made- 
moiselle Rachel there frequently realized more 
than that sum: the manager, therefore, might 
make a very good profit upon the proposed en- 
gagement of ‘Tamburini. 

The fact is that this speculator had engaged an 
Italian company whose performances had already 
commenced; and being a dangerous compari- 
son for his baritone he avoided it. 

Signor Tamburini thus concludes his letter 

* Since the manager of the Marseilles Theatre 
is so generous, and I am so interested, 1 make 
him the following proposition :—That he gives 
a free benefit to the hospital without having any 





front we cannot tolerate.” 





some opera that may be in readiness, J/ Bar- 
biere, or the Moise, for instance. If any arrange- 
ments of the theatre, which I cannot foresee, 
happen to interfere with this proposed arrange- 
ment, I offer to give a concert gratuitously at 
his theatre, but with the express understanding 
that he has no manner of controul over the re- 
ceipts, beyond the positive expences of the night, 
and he shall pay for his admission, which I my- 
self will do also. 

This unexpected offer will, doubtless, a 
the signor impresario. In a future number we 
shall perhaps, be able to publish his answer. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF 
JOHANN ADOLF HASSE. 
BY M. FETIS, 
DIRECTOR OF THE CONSERVATORY OF BRUSSELS. 


| Translated expressly for the “* Musical World.”} 





This celebrated composer, who was surnamed 
by the Italians J/ Sassone, was born on the 25th 
of March, 1699, at Bergdorf, near Hamburg. 
His father, who was the organist and school- 
master in the village, taught him the first ele- 
ments of music and literature. Deprived of this 
means of instruction at the age of eighteen, and 
finding his knowledge very limited, he applied 
himself assiduously to study alone. His serious 
disposition caused him to disdain, from his infan- 
cy, the ordinary games of childhood, and induced 
him incessantly to seek after learning. In 1717 
he took a trip to Hamburg, which procured him 
the acquaintance of Ulrick Koenig, who, having 
been appointed poet laureat to the king of Po- 
land, then residing at Dresden, recommended 
young Hasse to the manager of the court tkea- 
tre, where he was engaged as tenor in 1718. 
Keiser, a man of genius, and at that time the 
first dramatic composer in Germany, directed 
the Opera when Hasse arrived there, on whose 
mind the music of this illustrious master made 
a deep impression, and hastened the develop- 
ment of his talent for composition.—Neverthe- 
les, four years passed before he became known 
by his works; his functions of singer at the 
Opera, and his studies at the harpsichord 
occupied all this period of his artistic hfe. In 
1722 Keeing procured for his protegé an engage- 
ment as a singer at the Brunswick Theatre. 
Hasse was first distinguished there by the 
heauty of his tenor voice and his excellent per- 
formance on the harpsichord; but the following 
year he made his first essay at dramatic com- 
position, and his Antigone was brought out at 
the Brunswick theatre and very warmly re- 
ceived by the public. Hasse was then four and 
twenty years of age, his work evinced consider- 
able taste and facility, but a complete ignorance 
of the mechanical process of writing. He soon 
discovered that he had much to learn in 
that respect. He formed a resolution to prose- 
cute his studies in Italy, where music shone, 
at that time, more brilliantly than in any other 
country, and accordingly arrived there in 1724. 

Hasse failed to distinguish himself as a singer 
amongst the Italians, at a time when they had 
reached the perfection of the art of singing; he 
made himself more advantageously known by 
his performance on the harpsichord. The prin- 
cipal object of his journey was to study counter. 
oint ; arrived at Naples, he sought a master to 
instruct him, and found an able one in Porpora. 
Amongst the number of the great masters, 
Alessandro Scarlatti, although grown old. was 
still considered as the greatest musician of the 
time. Hasse desired ardently to receive lessons 
from him, but he did not consider himself rich 





controul over the receipts, when I will sing in 





enough to pay for them. Chance proved to him 
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how unfounded were his fears, for having met 
the celebrated master in company, he had the 
happiness of pleasing him by his skill on the 
harpsichord, his modesty, and his respectful 
demeanour. The veteran permitted Hasse to 
visit him at his house, where, from time to time, 
he gave him advice and directed his studies. 
In 1728 Hasse was commissioned to compose a 
serenade for arich banker; this was the first 
opportunity afforded him of displaying his crea- 
tive talents—it was a happy one. ‘lhe serenade 
was performed before a numerous audience, and 
was unanimously applauded, and that nothing 
should be wanting to ensure its success, the 
celebrated singers Farinelli and Signora Tosi 
were engaged to execute his work. So brilliant 
a commencement rendered his future career 
easy ; he was commanded to write an opera, to 
be represented at the Teatro Reale, in the month 
of May, which he completed with the greatest 
rapidity; and which, under the title of I/ Sesos- 
trate, was produced at Naples, in 1726. Great 
applause was bestowed upon this work, and from 
that time the Italians called him I/ caro Sassone. 

In 1727 Hasse left Naples and went to Venice, 
where his merit gained him the appellation of 
master of the Conservatorio dei Incurabili. This 
honour was granted him from the admiration he 
excited at a concert, by the excellent manner in 
which he accompanied the famous singer Faus- 
tina Bordoni, who afterwards became his wife. 
He wrote during this year nothing but church 
music, amongst which was a Miserere for two 


soprani and two contraiti, with an accompani- | 
ment for two violins, violoncello, and bass, which | 
has always been considered as a model of ex. | 


pression. This composition was performed at 
the Conservatorio dei Incurabili during passion 
week, and was eulogized as a perfect work, al- 
though it belonged to that degenerate class of 
religious music which is more suited to the thea- 
tre than the church. Again summoned to Na- 
ples, in 1728, Hasse wrote Attalo Re di Bitinia, 
whence returning to Venice, he was married to 
Faustina, in 1730. In the same year he brought 
out, at the Teatro San Giovanni Chrysostome, his 
Artarerxes, which was applauded with transports, 
and which gave him a distinguished placeamongst 
the best composers of that time. His reputa- 
tion soon reached Germany, and the King of 
Poland sought to engaged him in his service as 
maestro di capello, and to induce him to quit 
Italy and settle in Dresden, he granted him a 
pension of twelve thousand crowns. Arrived at 
Dresden, with his wife, in 1731, Hasse immedi- 
ately wrote the opera of Alassandro nelle Indie, 
in which several celebrated singers of the time 
were heard to advantage, and which excited the 
enthusiasm of the whole court, Meanwhile, 
after some months sojourn in Germany, unable 
to resist the tempting offers which reached him 
from Italy, he was obliged to write for the 
theatres of Rome, Naples, Venice, Milan, and 
many other towns. Until 1740 he lived alter- 
nately in Germany and Italy. The nobility of 
caeien had at that time quarrelled with Han- 
del, and having raised a theatre in concurrence 
with him, found it difficult to meet with a com- 
poser who could wrestle with this giant; they 
thought of Hasse, and proposals were accordingly 
made to him to come to England, which, at first 
he could not believe to be serious, and asked 
‘if Handel were dead.” The invitations be- 
came more pressing, till at last he ceded, and ac- 
cordingly came to London. His Artarerxes was 
represented with brilliant success; but he could 
not accustom himself to the climate nor to the 
English manners, so that his stay in London was 
ns § short, and he never again returned to Eng- 
and. 

When Hasse relinquished the instructions of 
Porpora for those of Alessandro Scarlatti, an 
i mplacable enmity was declared between them, 








and this hatred was augmented by their be- 
coming rivals at the theatre. One of the reasons 
which induced Hasse to return to Italy in 1730 
was the favour which Porpora enjoyed at the 
court of Dresden, as master of singing and com- 
position to the Princess elect, Maria Antoinetta, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles VI. On his 
return to Germany, he ro longer found there 
his rival, and his satisfaction thereat determined 
him to settle at Dresden. In 1745 he received 
a flattering testimonial of esteem, when Frede- 
rick II. King of Prussia entered this city, on the 
18th of December, after the battle of Kesseldorf. 
This prince sent an adjutant-general to compli- 
ment him, and to invite him to superintend the 
performance, the next evening, of his opera Armi- 
nio, which had been produced on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, on the occasion of the King of Poland’s 
birthday. He obeyed, and the performance took 
place in the midst of the general consternation 
with which the town was struck. Frederick was 
pleased with this composition and also with the 
performance of the orchestra, and the singers, 
but above all the singing of Faustina. During 
the King of Prussia’s stay at Dresden, Hasse at- 
tended every evening at his concerts, and played 
the accompaniments on the harpsichord. I'rede- 
rick, as a recompense, presented him with a thou. 
sand crowns, and also with a magnificent ring. 

In 1755 the fine tenor voice which Hasse had 
preserved to that time, began to leave him, the 
evil increased progressively, and he lost it en- 
tirely a considerable time before his death. This 
misfortune was followed in 1760 by the siege of 
Dresden, in which Hasse lost a considerable part 
of his possessions, including his books and the 
manuscripts of his works, as prepared by him for 
a complete edition, which was to have been pub- 
lished at the expense of the King of Poland by 
Breitkopf. Asa climax to the misfortunes which 
had desolated Saxony during the seven years 
war, the court of Dresden was obliged, in 1763, 
to seek by economy to repair its losses; music, 
and the opera were suppresse’. Hasse and his 
wife received an inadequate pension, and after 
five-and-twenty years consecrated to the service 
of this court, were compelled in their old age to 
seek an asylum at Vienna. Although arrived at 
the age of sixty-four years, Hasse had preserved 
a rare activity of mind, and an energy of which 
there are few examples at such a time of life. 
From 1763 to 1766 he wrote, for the imperial 
court, six operas, and for a private society, Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, considered as one of his best pro- 
ductions. After having finished this work, he 
went to Milan and wrote there, in 1770, his last 
opera, Ruggiero, for the wedding entertainment 
of the Archduke Ferdinand. ‘This piece was re- 
presented in company with Mozart’s first opera, 
Mitridate, which was composed at the age of 
thirteen, and the cantata Ascanio in Alba. On 
hearing these productions, the veteran master 
exclaimed “This child will cause us all to be 
forgotien’’ a prophecy which the genius of Mo- 
zart has so amply verified. 

After this last effort of his dramatic muse, 
Hasse retired to Venice with his family, to pass 
in repose the remainder of his days. He there 
wrote again for the church ; amongst his last 
compositions, may be remarked a Te Deum, which 
was performed before Pope Pius VI. at the 
church of San Giovan e Paolo; and a solemn 
mass and a requiem for the obsequies of Augus- 
tus III. King of Poland. Arrived at the age of 
85 years, he died at Venice on the 18th of Decem- 
ber 1783, and was interred in the church of S. S. 
Ermagora e Fortunato. He left at his death, 
one gon and two daughters. These latter had 
acquired a great proficiency in the art of singing. 
Burney heard them sing a Salve Regina with so 
good a method, and so touching an expression, that 
he was quite affected thereby. Hasse was tall, 
and in his latter years, rather stout. His portrait, 





painted by Botari, has been engraved by Zac. 
chi. Another portrait, engraved by Kand, may 
be found in a periodical entitled Vermistchie 
Schriften zur Befaerderung der schene Wissens. 
chaften Berlin; it has been republished as one of 
the annual frontispieces to the Musical Gazette 
of Leipsic. Kandler has also added a portrait to 
the biographical notice of this composer, which 
he has published. 

Hasse who was naturally good natured and wil- 
ling to serve his friends, tarnished these good quali. 
ties by his jealousy of his rivals, He forgot that 
Porpora had been his master, and showed him little 
but ingratitude, until his reputation was firmly 
established, when, and not till then, he became 
less hostile. Signora Mingotti, a celebrated singer 
and pupil of Porpora, was, at Dresden, the rival 
of Hasse’s wife; he lost no opportunity of in. 
juring her and was not satisfied till she quitted 
Dresden. He had remarked certain defects in 
her voice, and did his best to expose them in an 
adagio, with accompaniment only of violins con 
sordini. This air was in one of his operas, and 
Mingotti was obliged to sing it. Few artists have 
had a greater success, or a more brilliant renown 
than Hasse—while few who have ever been re- 
cognised in the world of art, are now so entirely 
forgotten. ‘To account for this we must remem. 
ber the time when his first works were heard. 
Alessandro Scarlatti, whose genius had formerly 
ruled the Italian stage, was grown old; the 
works of Handel were in a measure reserved for 
England. Porpora though an admirable com. 
poser of songs, wanted more nerve to write for 
the stage. Pergolese had not yet written his 
Serva Padrona or his Olympiade. A first place 
was vacant in dramatic composition, and the op- 
portunity was favourable to Hasse, who pleased 
in Italy, by a style of studied harmony which he 
had acquired in Germany, and in Germany, byja 
pure taste for melody which he had borrowed 
from the Italians. A just expression of the 
words was his characteristic merit. In the ex- 
pression of tender sentiments his music had an 
irresistible charm, but he generally failed in ef- 
fect, in energy and in passion, and was often mo- 
notonous. His harmony less powerful, less rick 
in modulation than that of the German compo- 
sers of his time ,appears very weak now that 
Haydn and Mozart have shed their lustre over 
the musical hemisphere. Such are the reasons 
which tormerly caused the great success of Hasse 
on the stage, and which have since caused him to 
be forgotten. With respect to his church music, 
his style is clear, but savours too much of the 
character of his writings for the stage, and the 
melodies fail in grandeur and severity. In the 
opinion of Burney “ Hasse was the most learned, 
natural and elegant composer of his time.’’ It may 
be remarked that he was perhaps currect in these 
two last particulars, but to boast of the learning of 
Hasse is absurd. This composer had studied but 
little ; he worked by instinct, with the assistance 
of what experience had taught him. His fecun- 
dity was prodigious; he said himself that he had 
written more than a hundred operas, an immense 
quantity of church music, several oratorios, can- 
tatas, instrumental music, and many pieces de 
circonstance consisting of serenades &c. So volu- 
minous are his works, that he was himself often 
at a loss to enumerate them. 





Her Masesty’s Tuearre. — Signor 
Costa’s benefit on Thursday last was vir- 
tually a bumper, the bill of fare being one 
of the most attractive of the season, There 
were portions of no less than three operas, 
part also of an old ballet and the whole of 
a new ballet by M. Perrot, entitled Le 
delire d’un Peintre. 
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“ Complete Collection of the Works of Fre- 
deric Chopin” —Nos. 44 to 46—Wessel 
and Stapleton. 


No. 44. ** Souvenir de la Pologne,’”’ (7th Set of 
Mazurkas ).— No. 45. “* Cent et un,” (Grande 
valse ).— No. 46. ‘* Tarantelle.” 


Whatever opinion we may entertain of the 
general tendency of M. Chopin’s music, it is im- 
possible to deny that he occupies, from some 
cause or other, a foremost rank among the piano- 
forte composers of the present day. In Paris, 
that hot-bed of hyperbole and long beards, his 
admirers regard him as a species of musical 
Wordsworth, inasmuch as he utterly scorns 
popularity, and writes entirely up to his own 
standard of excellence, be that what it may, look- 
ing upon the opinion of the multitude as alto- 
gether a delusion. ‘hus far does M. Chopin re- 
semble the great English poet; but in any other 
light, no two beings can be less alike, no two 
characters more repulsively opposite. ‘They have 
both their contempt for the ** many headed”— 
but that of the one is the pity of philosophy, 
calm in the consciousness of its power; that of 
the other is the scorn of assumed eccentricity, 
which, aware of its own defects, pretends to de- 
spise whatever is happy enough not to resemble 
it. M. Chopin is a wayward, moody half thought- 
ful, half thoughtless being, with great natural 
talent for music, but with a defective education, 
of which he is irritably conscious. Had he but 

iven his capabilities a fair chance, he might 
have been a great as well as an original com- 
poser; he might have exercised men’s hearts as 
well as their fingers. He has a rich vein of 
novel melodic phrases-—a piquant idea of harmo- 
nic combination, which, when it runs not into 
extravagance, is highly attractive -an exuberant 
invention of new forms of passages, admirably 
calculated to impart dexterity to the fingcrs— 
and a feeling of continuity, which, were hea bet- 
ter master of counterpoint and other requisites 
for freedom of expression, would bid fair to place 
him in a distinguished position among his con- 
temporaries. He has been from the first of his 
career a spoiled child. ‘lhe Parisians, who un- 
derstand as much of music as Mr. Coronor Wak- 
ley of the poetry of Wordsworth, immediately— 
for the solitary reason, that he was mysterious 
and unintelligible—welcomed him as a demigod. 
He was bespattered by the feuilletonists with 
Liszt at their head, till he scarcely knew whether 
he was on earth or in the moon. M. Jules Janin, 
whose ideas on music are somewhere about as 
muddied as his ideas on most other subjects—M. 
Jules Janin, who, from the dictation of M. Hec- 
tor Berlioz (who, vain as he is, cannot sing his 
own praises,) scatters abrvad the most afflore- 
scent aphorisms about the excellence of that gen- 
tleman’s music—M. Jules Janin was just the 
man to receive M. Chopin with open arms—for, 
avowedly, they are of the same kidney in their 
general sentiments of art. Accordingly appeared 
a long feuilleton in the Journal des Debats, more 
flowery of expression and empty of meaning, 
more alive with tropes, and denuded of common 
sense, more polysyllabically sesquipedalian and 
critically nonentitous than usual, in which M, 
Chopin was peppered, salted, mustarded, horse- 
radished, vinegared, pickled, and served up to 
the readers of the Deduts as a dish of neglected 
merit—and the dressing was so artfully con- 
cocted, that the Parisians, with their accustomed 
gullibility, swallowed M. Chopin without consi- 
deration; and having swallowed him they must 
do their best to digest him, which we opine will 
be the harder of the two tasks. We must be un- 
derstood to object merely to the mis-appreciation 


of M. Chopin—to the obstinate perversity which 
drags him from his legitimate throne, and places 
him on another for which he is wholly unfitted. 
As a pianist and a writer of useful, various, and 
original studies or exercises for the pianoforte, 
M. Chopin has few, if any rivals ; as a musician 
of sentiment he is little better than an impostor. 
Looking on him, then, in his — light, we are 
inclined to rank him very high indeed. His 
studies, unknown till they were introduced into 
the Royal Academy of Music about ten years 
since, have now taken precedence of almost all 
other productions of the kind—are practised by 
every pianist who would attain anything like a 
mastery over his instrument—and are univer- 
sally acknowledged the very fittest things for the 
purpose at which they aim. Those of Henselt, 
Thalberg, Hiller, and Dohler, are all admirable 
enhancers of steam-engine execution ; but they, 
and all others that have followed them, can be 
traced to Frederick Chopin as the fountain head, 
The compositions before us are among his latest 
works, and come under the head of characteristic 
dance music. ‘The seventh set of Mazurkas ex- 
ceeds all the other sets in originality of thought 
and expression, in which, indeed, consists their 
chief if not only merit. They are very difficult, 
very elaborate, and very chromatic, and as exer- 
cises, must be of considerable practical] utility ; 
but in them, as in most of his works, M. Chopin, 
in his struggles after originality, has quite dis- 
carded symmetry as useless lumber, and in his pro- 
gressions, so they be new, agreeable or disagree- 
able effect is a matter of slight, if any considera- 
tion. ‘The waltz calls for the same, or very nearly 
the same, remarks. Excellent passages for rat 4 
cation of rapid digital evolutions—striking har- 
monies—astounding progressions—basses wholly 
independent of trebles, and trebles equally un- 
careful of basses—in short, originality above proof. 
The Tarantella, with all these characteristics, pos- 
sesses others peculiar to itself. M. Chopin has 
an ingenious method of concocting a whole move- 
ment, in such a manner, that every note shall 
sound as though the performer had made an 
error, but on closer inspection, he is found to be 
perfectly correct; this is peculiar to the nine- 
teenth century, and is part and parcel of the 
musical philosophy of Hector Berlioz, in the 
arcana of which Chopin is mythically profound. 
This method is strikingly exemplitied in the 
“Tarantella” before us—which, by way of re- 
commendation, we can say, is a great favourite 
with Mr. Henry Field, of Bath, that redoubt- 
able champion of modern French composers of 
the romantic school, who, by bis constant per- 
formance of their works, has done more for 
these gentlemen than they could ever have ef- 
fected for themselves, in surly, burly, straight- 
forward, common-place England; for which they 
may thank him, while we denounce him. A 
great interest is thrown over the doings of M. 
Chopin by his intimacy with the celebrated no- 
velist, Madame George Sand, otherwise the 
Baroness du Devant, who has had as many 
lovers as she has written books—holding, we pre- 
sume, with the doctrine thus shadowed forth in 
Shelley’s magnificent poem of Epipsychidion. 


True love, in this, differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 
Love is, like understanding, that grows bright 
Gazing on many truthe 
Or further on : — —_— 
The heart that loves, the brain that contem- 
plates, 
The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object, and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity. 
Madame Sand differing from Shelley only in 
this: that he admits of consentaneous polyhedri- 
city of love, while the lady prefers one at a 








time, Lamennais to day, Chopin to morrow 
and who not, the day after. Nathless, at this 
present time, her influence is evident in the 
music of M. Chopin, which grows daily more 
profoundly poetic, and hourly aims at higher 
flights. He is the perfection of his school, be- 
yond a doubt, and requires neither the inflated 
rhodomontade of M. Liszt, nor the encomiastic 
prospectuses of M. Schlesinger to maintain his 
position, as the most useful composer of a certain 
form of pianoforte music of the day. 

[We insert the above, though we dis- 
sent, in a great degree, from the estimate 
it presents of the genius of Chopin, one of 
the most remarkable pianoforte composers 
of any age or country. It is from the pen 
of a talented and frequent correspondent 
of the “ Musical World,’ who has, evi- 
dently, never heard the music of Chopin 
interpreted, either by the author himself, 
or his gifted pupil, little Filtsch—other- 
wise, we give him the credit to think that 
his opinion on the subject would consi- 
derably differ from that he now expresses. 
We promise our readers our own ideas 
concerning the merits of Chopin, in a short 
time, and in the mean while, beg of them 
to study him.—Ep. M. W.] 





Miscecilancous. 





Mr. Witson.—The highly interesting 
and instructive entertainments of this tal- 
ented gentleman are drawing to a close 
for the present season. The last evening 
performance, but one, took place in Store- 
street on Monday night, and the last morn- 
ing performance, in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, yesterday morning. On both oc- 
casions the audience was as numerous as 
usual, and the delight experienced was 
not less vivid and unequivocal than when 
first Mr. Wilson introduced his entertain- 
ments to the public. Mr. Land continues, 
with uniform ability, to accompany the 
songs. We recommend all who are lovers 
of the picturesque national melodies of 
Scotla.d, and who have not yet had the 
advantage of hearing one of these excellent 
performances, to seize the last opportunity, 
tor the present, afforded them, and attend 
in Wornum’s Rooms, Store-street on Mon- 
day night. 

Tue new Symrnonist Ar Lerpzie.—It 
is reported that a new Mozart is about to 
appear on the horizon of the musical world. 
The young professor, whom the German 
press proclaim as a prodigy of genius, isa 
certain Herr Gade, who was recently at- 
tached to the orchestra of Copenhagen, 
where he played the violoncello. He com- 
menced his career of composer by a set of 
simple melodies ; but evincing in these 
humble essays a talent of rare precocity, 
which escaped not the notice of the dilet- 
tanti of his town, the young composer re- 
solved to write a symphony, and having 
completed it, he sent it to Leipzig, accom- 
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panied by a letter to Dr. Felix Mendels- 
sohn. This artist, as exalted by his noble 
nature, as by his fine talent, on his first 
glance at the M.S. discovered beauties of 
instrumentation of the first order. He 
hastened to write an answer to Herr Gade, 
and his letter we thus translate. —‘ Sir,— 
A trial of your symphony has convinced 
me of its merit; the orchestra have been 
astonished by it, and beg me to transmit 
you a testimony of their admiration. Per- 
mit me to add mine also, and consider this 
note but a feeble compliment to such a 
genius as yours. Mendelssohn.”— Judge, 
reader, of the surprise into which this unex- 
pected communication threw young Gade, 
and of his ecstacy, when some days after, 
he received a second letter, inviting him to 
leave Copenhagen for Leipzig. He lost 
no time in soliciting a congé, and he is 
now in the latter town, studying under the 
generous Mendelssohn. We are told by 
Hector, in the J/iad, that the best augury 
for a warrior is the fighting for his coun- 
try, which we may paraphrase by saying, 
that the best augury for a musician is the 
writing of a good symphony. — Musical 
Examiner, 


THe QueEN anp Map.uirs. Fanny 
E.uuscer anv Cerrro.—The Pas de deus 
which is now nightly performed by the 
two rival dunseuses, was composed at the 
instance of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
and first danced on the recent royal state 
visit to the Opera House. The Queen’s 
command of a conjunction of these fair 
planets would have appeared to any less 
acute personage than M. Perrot, 4 more 
futile presumption than the desiring of the 
waves to stand still by King Canute of 
old; but he, anxious to prove that Vic- 
toria could rule the heavenly bodies, 
though Canute had failed to controui the 
waters, saw difficulties, but to surmount 
them. A dispute arose as to which was to 
execute the first pas seul. Ellsler claimed 
precedence on the score of her longer 
standing in the profession, while Cerito 
urged that her engagement ensured her 
Vemploi en Chef, during its duration. The 
latter proposed to draw lots, which the 
former refused, while the other interme- 
diate, to wit, M. Perrot, finding the former 
more obstinate than the /atter, took part 
with the former, that is to say, he, the in- 
termediate, made it his business to persuade 
the former that black was white, and white 
was black, finding her, the former, more 
willing to believe such, namely, that black 
was white &c., than was she, the Jaiter, to 
believe, that is willing to believe, that blue 
was red, and also that red was blue. She, 
the former, figured last, and she the Jatter 
figured first. He, the intermediate, namely, 
Mr. Lumley’s intermediale, took part, as 
we have before stated, with the latter, whilst 
the public, whom we may nomenclate John 





Bull’s entire, took part with the former, for 
though the former was first applauded, the 
latter was most applauded; that is, she 
gave greater satisfaction to the audience, 
and they testified the same manipulatively. 

Donizetti’s Miserere which has re- 
cently been performed with so great an 
ecldl in Vienna, is in rehearsal in Paris, at 
the Theatre Italien. The maestro’s very 
great reputation, and his new work’s very 
great success in the Austrian capital have 
roused the curiosity of the Parisian dilet- 
tanti on the subject. 


Tue Patent TuHEatres.—The lessee- 
ships of the two large theatres, is, we be- 
lieve, at length settled, in one case by word 
of mouth, in the other case by act of hand, 
The Messrs. Wallack, James, and Henry, 
have virtually stipulated for Covent Gar- 
den Theatre ; while Mr. Bunn, in the shoes 
of Captain Polhill, has signed and sealed 
for Drury Lane. Heaven save the mark! 
Cognizant of the fact that the gallant cap- 
tain had long since stuck his foot in it, we, 
in our imperfect state of knowledge, had 
hitherto laboured under the impression 
that he had not escaped clean pedal-digi- 
tally —so to speak—that he now had not a 
shoe to his own foot, and consequently no 
capabilities for setting his neighbour fairly 
on his legs. We are sorry that Drury 
Lane Theatre is not more advantageously 
let, but, as it is, so it is; and as it is not 
better, so it is well it is not worse. Suc- 
cess attend the coming season ! 


Tue Late Mr. Evron.—The dramatic 
and musical profession, have come forward 
with the best possible feeling in behalf of 
the orphan family of this respected and 
talented actor. Free benefits have been 
given at the Haymarket and Princess’ 
theatres, and indeed at nearly every thea- 
tre in London, at present monté, most of 
which have proved very successful ; so 
that it is probable a considerable fund will 
be formed towards their comfortable estab- 
ment in a pecuniary point of view, and if 
they meet with that sympathy from their 
private friends, which has been so gene- 
rally evinced by their public ones, we may 
conclude they are as well off in the world 
as their case admits of. 


Mons. Duprez has returned to Paris, 
and will immediatly reappear at the Aca- 
demie Royale de musique. 


Hanpet Sociery.-— Her Most Gracious 
Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert have commanded that their names 
be set down on the list of members of 
this society, whose subscription list, we 
are happy to learn, is rapidly filling up. 
The first meeting of the council took place 
on Friday last, when it was resolved that 
the first work be put in hand immediately, 
which will consist of the four Coronation 
Anthems, to be edited by Dr. Crotch. 








Mo.vx. Cint1 Damoreavu is about to 
make a tour of the United States. She is 
due at Liverpool in the month of Septem. 
ber, where she will embark for New York. 


Herr Mr&yYerserr is now in Berlin 
where he is writing his new opera the Pro- 
phéle. 

3ouLoGNr.— The Concert of M.M. 
Ernst and Uallé, which we announced 
last week, came off with great eclat, at the 
Salle des Concerts in the Rue Sibloquin, on 
Monday night. The room was crowded, 
and the performance consisted entirely of 
the efforts of the beneficiaires. Amongst 
the company present, were observed Mr. 
Moscheles, the Rev. F. Hamilton, Mr J. B. 
Chatterton, Mr. J. W. Davison, Herr Gus- 
tav Brandt, and Signor Crivelli. 


La Peni, the new ballet at the Acade- 
mie Royale in Paris, has met with immense 
success. Sacchini’s @dipe and Der Frei- 
schulz, are, at present, the most attractive 
operas. Duprez has returned and will 
make his reappearance in Halévy’s Guide, 
or in Donizetti’s Les Martyrs. It is singu- 
lar that the reputation of this great tenor 
has been almost entirely made in the 
feeblest class of operas. Guillamme Tell 
is the only approach to decent music which 
we ever heard him execute. Mdlle. Fal- 
con has returned to Paris from Russia— 
report says she has entirely recovered her 
voice.—Let us hope that report lies not. 
Lambert Simnel next week—we hear the 
music is sad stuff. Cinti Damoreau, and 
Artot (the violinist), have decided on an 
expedition to America. 


CompiimeNtT TO Mr. Lovey Puit- 
Lips. — Messieurs of the chorus at the 
Princess’ Theatre have, at a recent occa- 
sional supper, presented Mr. Phillips, 
chorus-master, with a handsome silver 
snuff-box, in testimony of their apprecia- 
tion of his very gentlemanly conduct to- 
wards them since the opening of the 
theatre. Mr. Lovell Phillips is a talented 
musician, and a bon enfant; the affair, is 
no less worthy of those complimenting 
than of him complimented. 


New Reeutations ror THkATRES.— 
By the bill now before the House of Com- 
mons it is proposed to make some consi- 
derable alterations in the law respecting 
theatres and performances therein. In 
the preamble it is stated to be “ expedient 
that the laws now in force for regulating 
theatres and theatrical performances be 
repealed, and other provisions be enacted 
in their stead.” By one fell swoop four 
acts are repealed, and in the present 
measure the substance of a bill, entitled 
“ Players of Interludes,” is incorporated. 
Ali theatres must be licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain or the magistracy ; in default 
of such license, a penalty of 20/. to be en- 
forced for every day a place is kept open, 
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By the fourth provision, no play of Shak- 
speare’s shall be performed within five miles 
from the patent theatres without a license 
granted by the magistrates. No license is 
to be granted except to the “actual and 
responsible manager for the time being of 
the theatre.” Rules to enforce order in 
theatres are to be made. Any person 
performing in an unlicensed theatre is 
liable to a penalty of 10/.; and to prove 
the hiring of such persons, it shall be suf- 
ficient to show that money was taken 
either at the doors or on the purchase of 
any article which is made a condition of 
admission to the place. 


A Granpb Musica Festiva is about 
to take place at Baden, at which the famed 
Miserere of Donizetti is to be performed 
by a band and chorus of upwards of three 
hundred performers, under the direction 
of Signor Alari. 


Princess's Toratrre.—The resignation 
of Mr. Henry Wallack, stage manager, 
who is about to appear at Covent-garden, 
in the character of Entrepreneur, has 
caused a very great commotion in this 
establishment. Mr. Maddox, in despair, 
has appointed Mr. Walton, an experienced 
country actor, vice Mr. Wallack. Mr. 
Balfe’s opera’ Le Puits d'amour is now 
really in rehearsal, the principal parts will 
be sustained by Mad. E. Garcia, Mrs. H. 
Grattan, Mr. Allen, Mr. Weiss, &c. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
The Last Night but One of the Season. 


© SIGNOR MARIO respectfully informs the Nobility, Sub- 
scribers, and the Public, that his BENEFIT will take place 
this Evening, August 10, when will be performed (last time) 
Bellini’s celebrated Opera, | PURITANI. Elvira, Madame 
Grisi; Arturo, Signor Mario; Riccardo, Signor Fornasari; 
Giorgio, Signor Lablache. 

The new PAs DE DEUX, (composed expressly by Mons 
Perrot), by Malle. Fanny Ellsler and Malle. Cerito. 

After which the Last Scene of Bellini’s Opera, LA SON- 
NAMBULA. Amina, Madame Persiani. 

To be followed by Selections from the admired Ballet of 
ONDINE, comprising the Fete de la Madonne, and Grand 
Tarantella, by the whole Corps de Bullet, and including the 
celebrated Pas de !Ombre, by Mdile. Cerito. Ondine, Mille. 
Cerito; Matteo (a young fisherman), M. Perrot; Giannina, 
(an orphan, betrothed to Matteo), Mdile. Guy Stephan. 

After which, Selections from Rossini's L' ITALIANA IN 
ALGIERI, including the Duo, Se Inclinassi prender Moglie ; 
Aria, Pensa, alla Patria; and the celebrated Trio, Pappa- 
taci. Principal characters by Malle. Brambilla, Siguor 
Mario, Signor Lablache, and Signor Filippo Galli, (formerly 
the admired baritone of this Theatre, whose services have 
been secured for this occasion only). 

To conclude with a new Ballet Divertissement, by M. 
Perrot, entitled LE DELIRE DUN PEINTRE. _Princi- 
pal character by Mdlle. Fanny Elssler. Stephano, M. Per- 
rot; Blanche d'Oviedo, Malle. Fanny Elssler. Les Danses: 
Pas de Deux, Mdile. Fanny Elssler and M. Silvain; Pas de 
Deux, Mdlie. Scheffer and Malle. Planquet, (composed by 
M. Gosselin); La Castilliana, Bolere, by Maile, Fanny 
Elssler and M. Perrot, (composed by M. Perrot). 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
the Box Office, Opera Colonnade. Doors open at Seven; 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


This Evening, Thursday, August 10, will be performed, (for 
the last time, in consequence of the immediate production of 
Mr. Balfe’s Opera), | PURITANL; MY WIFE’S SECOND 
FLOOR; and other Entertainments, 

_ MADAME EUGENIA GARCIA will perform this Even- 
lng. 

It is respectfully announced, that in consequence of the 
great sensation created in Paris by the brilliant success of 
Mr. M. W. Balfe’s new Opera, LE PULTS D'AMOUR, now 
performing there to crowded houses, arrangements have been 
made for its immediate production at this Theatre, and it is 
now in active preparation, with Gorgeous Scenery, Dresses, 
and Decorations, under the immediate superiutendence of 
the Composer, and will be produced this week. 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. 1. WALLACK, 

Dress Circle, 5s. Boxes, 4s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, Is. Half- 
price at 9 o’Clock—Dvress Circle, 2s. 6d. Boxes, 2s. Pit, Ls. 
Gallery, 6d.—Private Boxes, 2/. 2s. Proscenium Boxes, 
2/. 12s. 6d.—Doors to be opened at half-past Six, and Per- 
formance to commence at Seven o’Clock. 





NAPOLEON’S 
MILITARY CARRIAGE. 
Taken at WATERLOO.—Room magnificently fitted to 


shew the decoration of his period, Engravings of his History, 
splendid Bust by Canova, the Cloak he wore at Marengo, 
tie Sword of Egypt, the Standard given to his Guards, his 
Wateh, Gold Sauff-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the Lustru- 
ment that drew it, Tooth-Brush, the Dress worn in exile, 
Dessert Service used at St. Helena, Counterpane stained 
with his blood, &c.; the greater part late the property of 
Prince Lucien. 

MADAME TUSSAUD and SON’S EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
Baker-street. Open from 11 till Dusk, aud from 7 to 10. 
Great Room, One Siilling; Napoleon Relics, and Chamber 
of Horrors, Sixpence. 








THE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 

This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
CHINESE, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, entirely fills the spacious Saloon, 
225 feet in length, by 50 feet in width; and embraces up- 
wards of FIFTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, all fac-simi- 
les, in groupes, and in their correct native Costumes, from 
the highest Mandarin to the lowest subject in the Empire. 

Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both in Natural 
History and Miscellaneous Curiosities ; illustrating the ap- 
pearance, manners, and customs of more than 300,000 Chi 
nese, respecting whom the Natious of Europe have had 
scarcely any opportunity of judging. 

Is NOW OPEN for Public luspection from 10 IN THE 
MORNING TILL 10 AT NIGHT. 


Admission, 2s. 6d.—Children under 12, Is, 





THE MUSICAL EXAMINER. 


No.4l, will appear on Saturday, August 12, price Two-pence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
s. a. s. d. 

Quarterly.... 2 0 —— Stamped.... 3 0 

Half Yearly... 4 0 ” eoee 6 O 

Yearly ...... 8 0 ” oee.12 0 
+4+ The MUSICAL EXAMINER is delivered free of post- 
age at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day of 
publication, and is sent into the Country free (at stamped 
price), on the same day. j; : ’ 
+4¢ Quarterly Part, from Nos. 27 to 39 inclusive, with 
ludex and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 

LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 

The whole of the Music of this celebrated opera of Auber, 
Arrangements of all kinds, for every instrument, by the 
most eminent composers. 


WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, FRITH STREET, SOHO. 





HANDEL’S 
Chorusses in the Niessiah, 


AS DUETS FOR THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, BY 
S. F. RIMBAULT. 

Complete in three Books with Acccompaniments. (ad lib) 

for two Violins, or Flute, and Violin, Tenor and Violoncello 

or for four Voices. 

Price 30s.—(or in separate parts from 1s.) 
Published by Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 
and Pianoforte Warehouse 13, Hanway-street, Oxford street, 
Publisher of Loders’ Elements of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Price 63.—also Lo Studio, by Ernest Von Winter, consisting 
of 10 Numbers at 2s. 6d. each. The object of the above rou- 
dos is to amuse as well as to instruct the Student. Each 
rondo is written with its own peculiar style, possessing all 
the advantages of an exercise without the dryness and want 
of interest which characterize that species of composition. 


MUSIC HALL, 
STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


WILSON’S 
LAST ENTERTAINMENT. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 14, = 
At Eight o’Clock, 


MR. WILSON 


Will give a 
MISCELLANEOUS ENTERTAINMENT, 
BEING THE 
LAST FOR THE SEASON, 


When he will Sing a Variety of 
FAVOURITE SONGS. 
Pianoforte Accompanyisi Mr. Land. 


PART I. 

The Flowers o’ the Forest — A Man's a Man for a’ that— 
Savourneen Deelish —Duncau Gray — In yonder Happy 
Cottage. 

PART II. 

Bide ye pete nn up and Bar the Door— 

My Nannie’s awa’—Proudly and wide my Standard flies. 
PART IIL. 

Green grow the Rashes O—Then Farewell my trim-built 
Wheiry—My Boy ‘T'ammy—My Joe Janet—Happy Friend- 
ship. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o’clock, the 
Entertainment to commence at Eight, and terminate about 
Ten o’clock. 

Front Seats, 2s. 6d.; Back Seats, 2s. 

No more Tickets are issued for the Front or Reserved 
Seats, than they can conveniently hold, and parties are re- 
commended to be in their Seats before Eight o’Clock. 

Private Boxes for Six Persons, 15s.: for Eight, 1/. to be 
had at the Music Hall, at Messrs. Cramer's, at Duffs, at 
Ollivier’s, and at Leader’s, Bond-street ; and in the City at 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Cos. 

Books of the Words of the Songs, price 6d., may be had 
at the Doors. 





TREGEAR AND LEWIS, 
96, CHEAPSIDE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &. 


Beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band Masters, 
and others, to their new list of prices, of the above useful 
and perfect instruments, being more than 25 per cent. 
cheaper than any other house. 

PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. | 
Cornopeans, — with 6 Crooks, Mouthpiece .... 212 6 
0 0 











D With cas€.cccsseceeee 3 3 O 
Do Best, with Shake Key, &c.. ....6. 313 6 
Do do, extra finished, with case.... 4 4 © 
Do do do, English Pistons .... 414 6 

Do do, German Silver mounted 
with crooks and case so seeseesecccteeess 5 5 0 
Do do English do  do.......... 6 6 0 

Do do do Copper or Brass 
qnountedl, . . ccccescecesenccecssscquteael 7 0 
> Tenor with crooks..... Covccee 46 
Valve Bugles..........+ cccccercccccccces one = © 
Trombone. ...++.-Alto ... ae 15 6 
Tenor......--B 17 0 
eeewns -C 20 
BasB cccceces G 12 6 
Do improved G 3 0 
Bass Horns, 9 Keys...see.s.e00e 6 0 
16 0 


Ophicleide 9 Keys .. 

Do 11 Keys .. 

Drums, Bass, plain. 

Do do, trophies ..........+++ 

Do do, painted with Arms, &c.......+0++ 

Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip BC or E flat .... 
jo 








WOK KM RK Ohh OOM =e eh A 
NOCuQuss 
—_ 


Do 8do lo d hes lo 0 
Do 10do do do owe 1 CO 
Do 12¢do0 do Ge». saccees e 0 
Do 13do do do ceccecae SEO 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver. 2 2 0 
Do do do extra mounted, Tips, &c..... 212 6 
Do do do _ Ebony do ..coee.g 3 3 O 
Do do do do Silver Rings, Tips, 
and Keys ...ccccccccccccccccccecccsecee SD SF O 
Do do do Silver Bands, &c. ......00++ 60 
Do do do extra chased Bands ...... 7 7 0 
Do do do the best that can be made... 8 8 06 


N B—Instruments taught, repaired, and taken in exchange , 
List of Prices sent toany part of the Country, post free.—%, 
Cheapside, London. 








to commence at half-past Seven. 
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CLASSICAL MUSIC 
FOR PIANOFORTE, &c. 

CHEFS D'EUVRE DE MOZART, a New and Correct 
Edition of the Pianoforte Works, with and without Accom- 
paniments, of this Composer. Edited by Cipriani Potter, 
41 Nos., to be continued. 

Cipriani Potter's Symphony in G minor...... +e. -duett 
- Overture, Antony and Cleopatra, do. 

W. Sterndale Bennett “ Suite de Pieces,” op. 24. 

Roudo Piacevole. 


” 

m Three Musical Sketches. 

ae Genevieve. 

*- Third Concerto, in C minor, as per- 
formed by the Author at the Philhar- 
mouic Society, &ec. &e. 

» Fonrth Concerto, in F minor, do. do. to 
Moscheles. 

” Six Studies, in the form of Capriccios, 
illustrating the several Difficulties of 
the lustrument. 

a Capriccio, dedicated to Potter. 

me Three Impromptus, dedicated to W. 
Plumridge Beale. 

ee Three Remances, op. 14. 

ng Allegro Grazicso, op 18. 

Pa Overture, Parisina......... duett 

> Ditto.... Waldnymphe .... do. 


ms Ditto.... Naiades ......... do. 
(Publishers of all this author’s works.) 
CLASSICAL PRACTICE, Selected from the most Celebrated 
Composers, Nos. L to 8. Edited by W. S. Bennett, 
No. 1—Clementi’s Sonata, op. 40, in G 
» 2—Dussek, ditto, op. 35, in C minor 
» 3—Haydno’s Sonata, op. 78, in E flat 
3» 4—Pinto’s Sonata, from op. 3, in A 
» 5—Clementi’s Second Sonata, op. 40, in B minor 
» 6—I.S. Bacl’s Sonata, No. 2, of the Suites Angloises, 
sy 7—Woelfl’s Introduction, Fugue, end Sonata, op. 25. 
»,» 8—Dussek’s Farewell Sonata, op. 44 (to be continued). 

(12 Nos. intended to make a handsome Vol. of Studies.) 
SONATAS, RONDOS, &c., from the most Celebrated Com- 

posers. Edited by Robert Barnett: intended as an Iu- 

troduction to Classical Practice, Nos. 1 to 4 

No. 1—Dussek’s Sonata, op. 24, in B flat 

» 2—Steibelt’s Rondo, from Souata dedicated to Madame 
Buonaparte, in E flat 

» 38—Clementi's Sonata, op 21, in B flat 

» 4—Ditto ditto, op. 11, in E flat (to be continued.) 
USEFUL PRACTICE. Edited by R. Bartiett. Nos.1& 2. 

No. 1—Sonata, from Sterbelt, op. 50. 

» 2—Ditto....... Beethoven, op. 49. 

(To be continued.) 
J.N. Hummel.—Bagatelles, Nos. 1 to 5. 

No. 1—Rondo Allegro Ougarese. 

1) 2—Rondoletto Russe. 

»» 3—La Contemplazione. 

» 4—Rondo and Fantasia. 

»» 5—Thema Con Variazione. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH’S GRAND STUDIES FOR 
THE ORGAN, consisting of Preludes, Fugues, and Toc- 
catas. Books 1 to 8, 7s. each. (To be continued.) 

D. STEIBELT’S STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Consisting of Exercises in all the various Keys, with the 
Fingering marked according to the present improved 
System, in Four Books, 5s. each. 

BEETHOVEN'S CONCERTO, op. 19. Arranged as a 
Duett, for Pianoforte. 

SCARLATTI’S LESSONS, 3 vols. 

PARADIES' LESSONS, 10s. 6d. 

COVENTRY AND HOLLIER, 71, Dean-street, Soho. 


OPERA STARS 
QUADRILLES, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR HER MAJESTY’S BALLS, 
BY JULLIEN; 

And performed by him at Buckingham Palace and the 
Nobilities’ Assemblies, superbly Embellished with full length 
Figures of Cerito, Taglioni, Duvernay, and Ellsler, in gold 
bordered Lithography, price 4s., or plain, 3s. 

Also, a New Edition of the celebrated 


BALLAD QUADRILLES, 


By the same Author. Embellished, price 3s. single, or as 
Duets, 4s. 

London: Z.T. PurDAy, 45, High Holborn; and to be 
had, by order, of all Music and Booksellers. 








To be Disposed of, on Reasonable Terms, 
A PATENT COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


Nearly New, of a very fine Tone and Touch ; also, 
A FINE TONED DOUBLE ACTION 
PEDAL HARP. 

Both instruments will be warranted by the Maker, Mr. 
Stomprr, of 44, Great Portland-street, Portland-place, 
where they may be inspected, and where Musical Instru- 
ments are constantly on Sale. 








NEW MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


OF T, BOOSEY & CO., 28, HULLES-ST., OXFORD-ST, 





Pianoforte. 
This Day is published, 
Containing upwards of 130 Pages of Music and Text, 
Price (to Subscribers) £1 1s. Boards, 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


HENRI LEMOINE’S 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 


Method for the Pianoforte, 
IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 
The English Translation by a Talented Musical Professor. 


It is certainly very remarkable, notwithstanding the great 
number of Methods for the Pianoforte which have appeared 
within the last ten or twelve years, including several by the 
most distinguished Pianoforte Composers and Performers of 
the day, that the above work, by the talented and experi 
enced HENRI LEMOINE, should, within a very short period, 
have reacheda Luurth Edition. This striking circumstance, 
and the frequent orders T. BoOsky & Co. have latterly had 
for the French edition of the work, have induced them to 
engage an able Professor to translate and edit the present 
edition, which will have the advantage of an English and 
French Text in juxtaposition; and they feel assured that 
by so doing they render an important service both to the 
Pianoforte student and professor. It is well known at Paris 
that a more able instructor and elementary.composer than 
HENRI LEMOINE, notwitlistanding the host of musical talent 
residing there, does not exist in the French nor in any other 
European capital. This assertion T, Boosey & Co. feel con- 
fident thata slight examination of the present work will fully 
confirm.—N. B. The price of the work will be raised after the 
mouth of August. Those, therefore, who wish to avail them- 
selves of the very low price at which it will be first published, 
are respectfully recommended to make early application, 


, 
Piano Solo. 
Czerny, Souvenir dramatique de Linda di Chamouny, Opera 
favorite de Donizetti, 2 Books, each 4s, 
Dohler, Melodie, ‘* Pietoso al Mio Martir,"’ de Opera I 
Torneo de Lord Westmoreland, 3s.” 
Amusement de Salon, Fantasie brillante, sur I’ Air 
favori, ** Das Alpenhorn,” de Proch. 4s. 
Louis, Quadrilles favorites de Linda di Chamouny, 2 Books, 
each 3s.* 
Marschan Galoppes a la Mode ; or, Second Series of Galoppes 
Modernes, 3s. 
Musard, Le Brigand-Calabrais Quadrilles, 3s. 
Nenner, Erinnerung an Leipzig, Walzer, dedicated’ to J. R. 
Schultz, Esq. 3s. 
Waddell, Les Cuirassiers, favourite Quadrilles, 4s, 
Pianoforte Classics, edited and fingered by C. Czerny, &c. :— 
1—Clementi’s Toccata, 2s, 6d. 
2—Dussek's Consolation, 3s. 
3—Beethoven's Sonate Pathetique, 3s. 
Schubert (Camille) Les Dames de Seville, Waltzes, 3s. 


Les Charmes de l'hiver do 3s, 


Two Performers on the Piano. 

Czerny, Souvenir de Linda di Chamouny, containing the 
favourite Airs from Donizetti’s admired Opera of that 
name, 2 Books, each 6s. 

Herz, favourite Polonoise, sung by Persiani, from ditto. ‘Oh 
luce di quest anima,’’ 4s. 

Kalliwoda Grande Valse, 4s. 

Marschan, Galoppesa la Mode ; or Second Series of Galoppes 
Modernes, 4s. 

Schubert (Camille)'Les Dames de Seville, Valses favorites, 4s. 

Weber Invitation pour la la Valse, 4s. 


Piano Trio. 


Mayseder’s ThirdGrand Trio, for Piano, Violin, and Violon- 


cello, Op. 58, 9s. 
Doral. 
Geraldy, La Festa, Canzonette ; Italian and French Words, 
2s. 6d. 











Masini, Sous l’Amandier fleuri, Duettino, with Accompani- 
ment of Piano and Guitar, 2s. 6d. 

Melodie (12 Nuove) Nazionali Napolitane, with Italian Words 
by Maggioni, and Piano and Guitar Accompaniment, 5s. ; 

or separately, Is. each. 

Proch a Cor des Alpes, French and Italian Words, 2s, 

Schubert, Le Secret, with elegantly Embellished Title Page,2s. 

—— Eloges des Larmes co lo 2s 
Nos. 13 and 14 of T’. Boosey & Co.'s embellished Series 
of Songs, adopted to French Words. 

Rossini, Georgheggi e Solfeggi, Vocal Exercises and Solfeg- 
gios, to render the Voice flexible, and to sing in the modern 
Style. New Edition, 5s. 

Rudolphe, Solfége, ou Nouvelle Methode de Musique, (a New 
and Elegant Edition), 15s. 

Violin. 

De Beriot’s Third Concerto, with Accompaniment of Piano- 
forte, Op. 44, 9s. 

A New Catalogue of T. Boosey & Co’s Publications gratis. 





MESSRS. COCKS & CO.’S 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
1. ORGAN -MUSIC.—Warren’s Easy Tutor, 


4s.; his Beauties for the Organ, Nos. ] to 12, 2s. 6d. each, 
or in one volume, 21s.; 144 Gregorian Chants, 12s. ; 144 
Cathedral ditto, 12s.; and his Rules for Chanting the 
Morning and Evening Service, 4d.; ditto Cathedral, 4d.; 
Rinck’s Great Schocl, edited by the late S. Wesley, 36s. 
Warren’s 24 Psalms and Hymns, with Interludes, 6s.; J. 
Bach's 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, a new edition, fingered 
by Czerny, £1 11s. 6d.; Dr Wesley's Psalms and Hymns, 
with Pedals, 10s. 6d.; and Warren's new edition of Hamil- 
ton’s Catechism of the Organ, 8s.; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
for the Piano, without Words, by Czerny, 10s. 6d. ; ditto, as 
Duets, 2 Books, each 8s, 


2, FLUTE SOLOS.—Nicholson’s Beauties 
for the Flute, 48 Books, 2s. 6d., for Flute and Piano, his 13 
Fantasias, 4s. and 5s. each; lis Social Pieces, 6 Looks, 5s. 
each ; and his Beauties of the Opera, 12 Books, (very easy), 
2s, 6d. eaclr—N. B. Indexes to Nicholson's Beauties gratis, 
and postage free. 


3. HOLYDAY QUADRILLES. — Piano 
Solo, 3s.; ditto Duets, 4s. By DoArtEeE J DOS SANTOs, 
Many of the best Masters have ackvowledged that these are 
the very best of Santos’s Quadrilles. Also, by the same 
Author, Twenty other New Sets, Solo and Duets, each 3s, 
and 4s, 


4. To VIOLIN PLAYERS in general.— 
This day is published, uncer the Patronage of the Committee 
of Management of the Royal Academy of Music, and a host 
of Subscribers, a complete Edition of Spohr's Great School 
for the Violin, translated by John Bishop, from the Author's 
Version, and dedicated to his Friend, Edward Taylor, Esq., 
Gresham Professor of Music, in One elegant large Volume, 
31s. 6d. Corelli's Twelve Solos. 10s. 6d.; and his Forty- 
cight Trios, 4 Books, each 8s. Dubourg on the Violin, 5s. 
Third Edition of Hamilton's Violin Catechism, Is. ; and the 
Eighth Air by De Beriot, for Violin and Piano, 6s. Also, 
his Twelve easy Fantasias for ditto, each 3s. 





London: published by R. Cocks & Co., 20, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square, Music-sellers, by authority, to her Most 
Gracious Majesty. — Now ready, Part I. of Cock’s General 
Catalogue, in cloth boards. 





EDWARD DODD, 


Manufacturer, by Special Appointment, toH.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. 


BEGS to direct the attention of Amateurs and Professors 
of music to his ANGLO-ROMAN S17TRINGS for the VIO- 
LIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, and GUITAR, which after 
several years’ trial have been proved to combine all the 
qualities for which the Italian strings have hitherto been so 
celebrated. In clearness and brilliancy of tone they cannot 
be surpassed, and for strength and durability they are un- 
equalled 

Edward Dodd respectfully cautions Professors and Deal- 
ers against a spurious imitation which is sold under the 
name of ‘ Anglo-Roman. To avoid such imposition, each 
half-bundle is wrapped in a blue band, with E. DopDD's 
Anglo-Roman Strings. 

N.B —To be had of all the principle Music-sellers in Town 
and country.—Please ask for {E. DoDD’s ANGLO-ROMAN 
STRINGS. 








THREE SONGS 
Just published by CRAMER and Co. 
66 HE SONG OF THE ZEPHYR;” 
“THE FATE OF THE ROSE,” and “ THE 
BUTTERFLY'S WINGS.” 
The poetry by Charles H. Hitchings, Esq. The Music 
composed by A. J. Rexford. 
‘Characterized by a fine musical taste and a joyous 
poetical fancy.""— Nottingham Journal. 
“ Very elegant and graceful ballads, by a composer whose 
taste and judgment we greatly admire." —Belle Assemblée. 








London :—E. B. Tay1or, at the ‘* Musical World’? Office, 3, Coven- 
try-street, Haymarket, where communications for the Editor and 
Works for Review and Advertisements are received.—BalLEY’s 
Subscription Library, New Bond-street ; Groompriper, Paternoe 
ter-row ; Mitcueson, Buchanan-street, Giasgow ; and the follow- 
ing Music Sellers :-—Chappe!l, New Bond-street ; Cramer & Coy 
Regent-street; Cocks & Co., Princes-street; D’Almaine, Soho- 
square ; Duff & Hodgson, Oxford-street ; Falkner, Old Bond-street; 
Jackson & Blockley, New Bond-sireet; Tregear & 
side; Leader, New Bond-street ; ale, Old 1 
Manby, Flect-street ; Mills, New Bond-s t; Ollivier, New Bond- 
street; Z. T. Purday, High Holborn; Ransford, Charles-street, 
Soho-square ; Willis, Grosvenor-street : and may be had ofall Book- 
sellers. Printed and Published by JOHN LEIGHTON, of No. 10, 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, in the City of London, at the same 
place. ‘Thursday, August 10, 1843. 








